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THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITION  OF  SPAIN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


By  BERNARD  MOSES. 


At  this  time  I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  what  I  have  writ 
ten  on  the  topic  here  announced,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
brief  statement  concerning  some  phases  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  stood,  in 
relation  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  economically  higher 
than  she  had  ever  stood  before  or  has  ever  stood  since. 
Between  1482  and  1700  her  population  declined  from  10,000,000 
to  6,000,000,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  decline  in  her  eco 
nomical  affairs.  A  conspicuous  cause  in  both  cases  was  the 
indolence  of  the  Spaniards  in  all  matters  except  war  on  com 
merce.  A  sign  of  Spain's  decay  was  the  decline  of  her  agri 
culture.  Foreseeing  the  evil  here  impending,  the  Government 
had,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  undertaken  to 
exempt  from  seizure  animals  and  implements  employed  in  cul 
tivation,  except  under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The 
council  of  Castile,  giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  realm 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  said  "the  agri 
cultural  districts  were  becoming  deserted,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  disappearing  and  leaving  the  fields  abandoned." 

The  depression  of  agriculture  was  further  intensified  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Moriscos  in  the  Alpuj  arras,  and  their  final 
expulsion  from  the  Peninsula. 

In  1618,  a  few  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  a 
commission  called  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  ruinous  condi 
tion  of  the  Kingdom,  began  its  memorial  to  the  King  with  the 
following  lamentation :  "  The  depopulation  and  want  of  people 
in  Spain  are  at  present  much  greater  than  ever  before  in  the 
reigns  of  any  of  your  Majesty's  progenitors;  it  being  in  truth 
so  great  at  this  time  that  if  God  do  not  provide  such  a  remedy 
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for  us  as  we  may  expect  from  your  Majesty's  piety  and  wisdom, 
the  Crown  of  Spain  is  hastening  to  its  total  ruin ;  nothing  being 
more  visible  than  that  Spain  is  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  its 
houses  being  in  ruins  everywhere,  and  without  anybody  to 
rebuild  them,  and  its  towns  and  villages  lying  like  so  many 
deserts."  * 

It  was  of  great  importance  for  agriculture  that  the  means  of 
irrigation  which  the  Spaniards  found  established  in  the  districts 
taken  from  the  Moors  should  be  maintained  and  even  extended. 
But  the  conquerors  in  this  matter  appear  as  inefficient  succes 
sors  of  the  conquered.  Their  attempts  in  this  direction  were 
few  and  ineffectual. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  sheep-owners  who  were  repre 
sented  by  the  Council  of  Mesta  were  not  without  importance 
for  the  agriculture  of  Spain,  particularly  for  the  agriculture 
of  Estramadura.  When  the  Moors  had  been  expelled  from 
this  province,  the  cities  were  razed  and  the  inhabitants  were 
destroyed  or  driven  into  exile.  Peace  followed  the  war,  but  it 
was  the  peace  of  desolation.  "  Vast  tracts  previously  in  cul 
tivation  were  then  abandoned,  and  nature,  here  prolific,  soon 
obliterated  the  furrows  of  man,  resumed  her  rights,  covered  the 
soil  with  aromatic  weeds,  and  gave  it  up  to  the  wild  birds  and 
beasts.  *  *  *  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  was 
recultivated  by  the  lazy,  ignorant,  soldier  conquerors  j  and  the 
new  population,  scanty  as  it  was,  was  almost  swept  away  by 
the  plague  of  1348,  after  which  fifty  whole  districts  were  left 
unclaimed.  *  *  *  These  unclaimed,  uninhabited  pastur 
ages  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  the  highland  shepherds 
of  Leon,  Segovia,  and  Molina  de  Aragon,  who  drove  down  their 
flocks  to  them  as  to  a  milder  winter  quarter;  hence  by  degrees 
a  prescriptive  right  of  agistment  was  claimed  over  these  com 
mons,  and  the  districts  at  last  were  set  apart  and  apportioned. 
This  feeding  their  flocks  at  the  expense  of  others  exactly  suited 
the  national  predilection  for  self,  and  as  the  profit  of  the  wool 
was  great,  and  long  one  of  the  most  productive  staples  of 
Spain,  the  flocks  naturally  multiplied,  and  with  them  their 
encroachments.  As  the  owners  were  powerful  nobles  and  con 
vents,  the  poor  peasants  in  vain  opposed  such  overwhelm 
ing  influence."  t  Gradually  the  population  of  Estramadura 

*  Geddes,  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.  163. 

tFord,  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Spain,  London,  1845,  II,  p.  517. 
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increased,  resulting  in  contests  between  the  wandering  shep 
herds  and  the  resident  cultivators.  In  1556,  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta  were  denned  and 
legally  established.  Conspicuous  among  these  privileges  two 
may  be  cited:  One  is  that  the  permanent  residents  were  pro 
hibited  from  plowing  land  that  had  not  been  cultivated  hith 
erto;  the  other  is  that  they  were  prohibited  from  extending 
their  inclosures.  The  privileges  of  the  Mesta  suggest  the 
hunting  privileges  of  a  mediaeval  aristocracy.  They  discour 
aged  agriculture,  and  those  who  opposed  them  found  it  easy  to 
argue  that  they  "  doomed  to  barrenness  some  of  the  finest  dis 
tricts  of  Spain." 

An  effective  obstacle  to  agricultural  progress  existed  also  in 
the  practice  of  entailing  estates  in  behalf  of  the  eldest  son 
and  of  bestowing  lands  in  mortmain  on  churches  and  monas 
teries. 

Although  excuses  may  have  been  found  for  the  existence  of 
entailed  estates  while  the  aristocracy  was  powerful  and  ren 
dering  the  Crown  great  service  in  war,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
that  extension  of  the  practice  which  we  observe  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  comparatively  poor  were  enobled,  and  thus 
confirmed  in  their  idleness,  and  made  ridiculous  in  their 
unsupported  pretensions.  This  practice  is  noteworthy  for  its 
evil  effects  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  In  bringing 
honest  work  into  contempt,  and  in  setting  up  numerous  models 
of  indolent  and  worthless  lives,  its  influence  was  so  great  that 
in  1552  the  cortes  of  Madrid  was  moved  to  repudiate  the  privi 
leges  which  the  King  was  accustomed  to  grant  to  persons  of 
little  distinction  and  small  wealth,  to  entail  property  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  younger  children  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
nation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  lands  of 
Spain,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands,  were  being  rapidly 
denuded  of  trees,  and  the  Government  had  already  at  that 
time  perceived  the  need  of  special  action  to  preserve  the 
forests  5  but  the  present  treeless  condition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  country  is  in  evidence  that  no  permanently  effective  pro 
vision  was  made.  Besides  a  number  of  general  ordinances 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  caused  to  be  issued  also  special  ordinances  touching 
the  conservation  of  the  forests  of  Madrid  and  those  of  Medina 
del  Campo. 
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It  may  be  seen  from  the  instructions  given  to  Diego  de 
Covarrubias,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Council 
of  Castile,  that  Philip  the  Second  appreciated  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation :  "  One  thing,"  he  said,  "  I  desire  to  see  given 
thorough  treatment,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the  preservation 
of  the  forests,  and  their  increase  which  is  very  necessary;  for 
I  believe  they  are  going  to  destruction.  I  fear  those  who 
come  after  us  may  have  many  complaints  that  we  have  allowed 
them,  to  be  used  up,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  not  see  this 
in  our  day." 

Prominent  among  the  causes  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
forests  was  the  disposition,  which  has  also  prevailed  in  the 
United  States,  to  plunder  rather  than  to  husband  the  resources 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  the 
seed  and  to  provide  abundant  pasture,  it  was  the  practice  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  to  burn  the  forests  and  the  thickets  which 
occupied  the  ground.  The  fires  kindled  for  this  purpose, 
which  sometimes  extended  over  several  leagues  and  often 
caused  serious  losses,  were  recognized  as  an  evil  to  be  abated. 
Ordinances  were,  therefore,  issued  to  prohibit  them,  but  the 
abuses  proved  to  be  difficult  to  correct.  In  this  barbarous 
manner  disappeared  the  forests  of  Estramadura,  Andalusia, 
Toledo,  and  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  leaving  no  possibility 
of  being  replaced,  inasmuch  as  the  new  growths,  the  fresh  and 
tender  shoots,  were  destroyed  by  the  cattle  which  occupied 
these  fields  as  pastures. 

That  some  part  of  the  damage  might  be  avoided,  Philip  the 
Second  ordered  that  the  justices  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
forests  had  been  burned  should  not  allow  cattle  to  graze  where 
the  ground  had  been  burnt  over,  except  as  permitted  by  the 
license  of  his  council.  The  ancient  right  to  take  wood  for  the 
use  of  the  court  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
the  forests ;  not  that  the  strict  observance  of  the  right  itself 
would  have  caused  any  serious  damage,  but  that  under  the 
pretense  of  observing  it,  a  way  was  found  for  extensive  frauds, 
in  that  persons  about  the  court  not  entitled  to  the  advan^ 
tages  of  this  privilege  ravaged  the  forests  and  contributed  in 
a  large  measure  to  their  ruin. 

Concerning  the  industries  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  appear  two  widely  divergent  views.  According  to  one 
opinion,  the  beginning  of  the  century  witnessed  an  extraor 
dinary  development  in  the  silk  and  woolen  industries,  which 
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lost  their  importance  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  while  in  the 
other  view  there  never  existed  in  the  country  any  remarkable 
industrial  development.  The  historical  fact,  however,  lies 
nearer  the  first  view  than  the  second,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  doubt  that  tradition  has  somewhat  exaggerated 
the  degree  of  industrial  prosperity  which  had  been  attained  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  the  course  of  the  century  was  marked  by  a  con 
spicuous  decline  in  Spanish  industry,  but  it  is  not  now  possi 
ble  to  date  the  several  steps  of  that  decline.  Among  the  first 
symptoms  were  the  complaints  made  in  1537  that  the  cloth  of 
Segovia  had  risen  in  price  in  the  four  preceding  years.  With 
these  complaints  of  high  prices  appeared  also  denunciations 
of  fraud  employed  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing.  On 
account  of  these  high  prices,  the  common  people  were  unable 
to  use  the  cloth  made  in  their  own  country  and  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  purchasing  foreign  goods.  This  was  the  begin 
ning  of  the  fall  of  the  textile  industries  in  Spain,  which  was 
hastened  by  the  operation  of  several  causes.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  from  America, 
which  caused  a  continued  rise  of  price,  and  developed  an  irre 
sistible  desire  to  buy  in  a  foreign  market.  Another  cause 
was  the  marked  decline  in  the  quality  of  Spanish  products," 
which  placed  them  in  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  wares  of 
other  countries,  and  destroyed  the  demand  for  them.  Among 
these  causes  may  be  mentioned,  also,  the  rigidity  of  the 
surviving  mediaeval  trade  organizations,  which,  by  their  nar 
row  views  and  their  illiberal  conduct  in  the  management  of 
their  monopolies,  prevented  industrial  and  commercial  growth, 
and  made  impossible,  even  in  Spanish  markets,  successful 
competition  with  the  more  liberal  industrial  systems  of  other 
nations.  A  survey  of  the  industries  of  Spain  throughout  the 
century,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manufac 
ture  of  cloth  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  while  in  the  second  quarter  there  were  conspicuous  symp 
toms  of  its  approaching  decline.  "By  the  middle  of  the  cen 
tury  the  evil  had  become  so  far  aggravated  that  Spain  not 
only  did  not  export  textile  fabrics,  but  was  even  under  the 
necessity  of  importing  them  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
her  own  consumption."*  In  the  last  half  of  the  century  the 

*  Colmeiro,  n,  188. 
S.  Mis.  104 9 
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fall  was  rapid,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  for  revival  were 
fruitless. 

Conspicuous  among  the  hindrances  to  the  economic  devel 
opment  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  lack  of  facil 
ities  for  transportation.  This  phase  of  civilization  received 
little  attention  from  the  Moors.  The  habits  of  their  ancestors, 
accustomed  to  free  life  on  the  desert  or  in  Northern  Africa, 
made  them  indifferent  to  the  establishment  of  roads  suited  to 
vehicles  with  wheels  5  and  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  remained 
in  a  very  large  measure  satisfied  with  the  beasts  of  burden  as 
a  means  of  transportation  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  economics,  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  people  to  consent  to 
make  settlements  at  points  to  which  they  can  not  take  their 
household  goods  and  industrial  elements  on  carts.  An  impor 
tant  difference  between  the  Spanish  and  the  English  settling 
in  America  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  settlers  have  insisted 
on  finding  or  making  roads  over  which  they  could  drag  with 
them  their  belongings  on  carts  or  wagons,  while  in  the  other 
case  they  have  been  content  to  carry  their  outfit  on  the  back 
of  mules,  and  have  not  insisted  that  their  settlements  should 
be  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  carriage  roads. 

The  lack  of  convenient  and  inexpensive  means  of  communi 
cation  between  buyers  and  sellers  suggested  the  fixing  of  cer 
tain  times  and  places  for  general  meetings.  These  meetings 
became  the  great  fairs  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  survivals  of 
which  may  still  be  seen  at  Leipsic  and  at  other  points  in  East 
ern  Europe.  In  Spain  they  were  held  at  Segovia,  Yalladolid, 
Alcala,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Yillalon,  Medina  de  Eioseco,  and 
Medina  del  Oampo.  On  account  of  the  great  wealth  gathered 
at  Bioseco,  the  place  acquired  the  title  of  India  cliica;  but  the 
most  important  of  all  the  fairs  was  that  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
whose  origin,  like  the  origin  of  most  European  fairs,  is  not  a 
matter  of  definite  historical  knowledge. 

The  apologist  of  Spam's  economic  policy  with  respect  to  for 
eign  trade  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  disposed  to  find  in  the 
restrictive  and  artificial  system  of  the  Hanseatic  League  and 
the  Italian  republics  an  earlier  employment  of  the  methods 
whose  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Spaniards,  claiming  that  the 
influence  of  these  powers  was  felt  throughout  Europe,  and 
that  the  mercantile  system  was  introduced  into  Spain  not 
earlier  than  into  France  and  England.  If  it  struck  deeper 
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roots  in  Spain  than  elsewhere  it  was  because  Spain  controlled 
the  best  mines  of  the  world,  and  could  not  without  difficulty 
give  up  the  thought  of  monopolizing  the  precious  metals. 

In  examining  the  trade  with  foreign  nations  and  the  shifting 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  it,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discover  any  principle  which  was  consistently  observed.  Many 
decrees  of  prohibition  issued  with  respect  to  exportation  were 
prompted  by  the  desire  not  to  have  diminished  the  store  of 
articles  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  people;  and  if  in  cer 
tain  cases  the  importation  of  wares  was  prohibited  it  was  to 
avoid  too  sharp  competition  with  Spain's  domestic  products. 
In  other  cases  the  principle  of  the  mercantile  system,  or  the 
desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  Kingdom,  was 
unquestionably  the  determining  factor  in  the  policy.  The  state 
of  things  has  been  characterized  by  Colineiro  in  the  remark 
that  "the  mercantile  doctrines  grew  up  slowly  and  without 
order,  indicating  the  triumph  of  other  ideas,  without  succeed 
ing  in  forming  a  new  system;  so  that  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  appears  as  a  web  of  contradictions." 

Passing  over  the  details  of  the  effects  of  the  colonial  system 
and  the  transatlantic  trade,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Government  on  the  economic  affairs  of  Spain. 
It  may  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  extensive  domin 
ions  involving  the  Government  in  large  expenses  in  carrying 
on  wars  into  which  it  was  drawn  by  an  aggressive  ambition, 
made  a  demand  on  the  nation  which  the  public  revenue,  even 
when  supplemented  by  the  treasures  of  America,  could  not 
satisfy.  Through  the  great  undertakings  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  Philip  the  Second  the  expenditures  went  on  from  year  to 
year  carrying  over  an  increasing  burden  upon  the  income  of 
the  future,  so  that  at  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second  Spain 
had  a  debt  of  140,000,000  ducats.  * 

Philip's  extraordinary  need  of  money  to  meet  his  numerous 
obligations  led  him  to  extraordinary  means  to  obtain  it.  He 
appropriated  for  his  own  uses  the  silver  and  gold  which  came 
from  the  Indies  for  merchants  and  other  private  persons.  This 

*  "La  nacion  sufria  los  mayores  ahogos,  y  arrastraba  una  vidatrabajosa, 
miserable  y  pobre,  gastando  toda  su  savia  en  alimentar  aquellas  y  las 
anteriores  guerras,  que  continuamente  habia  sostenido  el  ernperador,  y  no 
bastando  todos  los  esfuerzos  y  sacrificios  del  reino  a  subvenir  a  las  necesi- 
dades  de  fuera,  ni  a  saoar  al  monarca  y  sus  ejercitos  de  las  escaseces  y 
apuros  que  tan  frecuentamente  paralizaban  sus  operaciones."  Lafuente, 
"Historia  General  de  Espana,"  in,  p  13. 
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helped  to  destroy  the  fundamental  condition  of  material  pros 
perity,  namely,  the  citizen's  sense  of  security  in  the  possession 
of  his  property.  He  sold  offices  and  titles  of  nobility,  and  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  the  crown.  He  imposed  forced  loans 
on  prelates  and  the  owners  of  large  estates,  which  were  taken 
with  violence  and  without  consideration.  He  suspended  pay 
ments  to  creditors ;  and  in  return  for  payments  in  money  he 
rendered  legitimate  the  sons  of  the  clergy.  Against  these 
abuses  the  cortes  from  time  to  time  protested ;  and  they,  more 
over,  petitioned  that  luxury  in  dress  might  be  abated,  and  that 
the  king  himself  might  set  the  example.  In  reply  to  the  peti 
tions  for  restrictions  on  expenditure  in  matters  of  dress,  Philip 
the  Second  issued  the  remarkable  edict  of  October  25,  1563, 
which  Lafuente  quotes  at  some  length,  and  which  Prescott 
describes  as  "going  at  great  length  into  such  minute  specifica 
tions  ot  wearing  apparel,  both  male  and  female,  that  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  devised  by  a  committee  of  tailors  and  mil 
liners,  rather  than  of  grave  legislators. " 

The  scale  on  which  the  royal  household  was  ordered  also 
made  a  draft  on  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  To  reduce 
these  expenditures  was  the  object  of  frequently  repeated  peti 
tions  by  the  cortes  to  the  king.  The  members  of  the  cortes 
wished  for  the  court  and  the  nation  a  simpler  form  of  life,  and 
in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  bulk  of  those  who  had 
intelligent  opinions  on  public  affairs.  They  called  the  atten 
tion  of  the  king  to  "the  pernicious  effects  which  this  manner 
of  living  necessarily  had  on  the  great  nobles  and  others  of  his 
subjects,  prone  to  follow  the  example  of  their  master." 

Philip's  financial  outlook  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign  are  characterized  in  a  note 
written  by  him  to  his  treasurer  :  "  Having  already  reached," 
he  said,  "my  forty-eighth  year,  and  the  hereditary  prince,  my 
son,  being  only  three  years  old,  I  can  not  but  see  with  the 
keenest  anxiety  the  disorderly  condition  of  the  treasury. 
What  a  prospect  for  my  old  age,  if  I  am  permitted  to  have  a 
longer  career,  when  I  am  now  living  from  day  to  day  without 
knowing  how  I  shall  live  on  the  next,  and  how  I  shall  procure 
that  of  which  I  am  so  much  in  need."* 

And  yet,  with  a  deficit  increasing  from  year  to  year,  he 
entered  upon  the  building  of  the  Escorial.  The  cost  of  construc- 

*  Gayarre,  Philip  the  Second,  p.  268. 
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tion  and  interior  decoration  amounted  to  about  6,000,000 
ducats,  &  sum  equal  to  $30,000,000  at  present,  or  more  than 
the  total  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  at  that 
time.  Although  it  may  have  laid  a  burden  on  the  nation,  yet, 
according  to  Fray  Alonzo  de  San  Geronimo,  it  at  the  same 
time  placed  the  Almighty  under  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
the  king.  It  illustrates  how  far  Philip's  administration  was 
removed  from  an  economic  basis.  This,  his  chief  work,  stands 
as  a  monument  of  economic  folly,  and  in  the  design  of  the  king 
it  was  intended  to  stay  the  current  of  social  progress.  Ac 
cording  to  his  own  declaration,  he  intended  to  make  a  bulwark 
unconquerable  by  the  new  doctrines,  and  in  which  the  throne 
and  religion  should  be  sheltered  so  securely  that  they  might 
not  be  reached  by  the  ideas  then  agitating  and  moving  the 
world.  It  was  important  for  the  economic  condition  of  Spain 
that  the  building  of  the  Escorial  set  a  fashion  for  the  mag 
nates  of  the  realm.  They  felt  called  upon  to  manifest  their 
pious  zeal,  in  founding  churches  and  monasteries  and  in  pur 
chasing  relics,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  in  Spain  about  9,000  cloisters  for  monks  and  988 
for  nuns,  containing  about  46,000  monks  and  13,500  nuns.  And 
whatever  influence  these  institutions  exerted  on  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  nation,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  powerful 
factors  in  economic  progress.  We  may  count,  also,  as  a  hin 
drance  to  economic  progress  the  great  number  of  holidays,  set 
apart  primarily  for  exercises  of  devotion,  but  which  came  to 
be  days  of  pleasure,  developing  in  the  people  a  spirit  opposed 
to  that  persistent  effort  necessary  to  growth  in  material  well- 
being. 
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